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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PEOPLE OF ITALY AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 


We set out with the determination not to be 
tongue-tied in Italy ; not to forget our national- 
ity or our republicanism, but at every opportu- 
nity to let it be known that we were friends of 
freedom and friends of true religion. The con- 
sequence of this was that we got at the heart of 
the people just as far as we could command their 
language. One of our party—the very personi. 
fication of Christian meekness and benevolence 
—was even disposed to end without com- 
plait all manner of imposition, for the sake of 
leaving the impression that America was a pros- 
perous country. I felt it, however, to be equally 
due to our national honor that the wide-awake 
element should be represented; and besides I 














from either a constitutional monarchy or a re- 
public of Socialism—is decidedly upon the in- 
erease among the more influential classes | 
throughout Italy. | 
It is fashionable to decry the people of Italy 


good heads and good frames; the descendants 
of a noble race; in Rome they look far worse ; 
the offspring of mixed races and long debased 
by superstition ; they are indeed a wretched peo- 
ple; the better classes are in prison, in exile, or 
under the surveillance of priests and hired sol- 


that they can think and can fight, and that they 
can be led aright by men in whom they have 
confidence. It is remarkable how few of the men 
are seen in the churches, and how all wear the 
aspect of a discontented population. 

In the villages of the Sicilian kingdoms, the 
people are extremely wretched ; but in Naples 
itself, a commercial city with a population nearly 
equal to'that of New York, the people look bet- 
ter. They have employment; they have much 
intercourse with English and Americans ; and 
in the last revolution they showed that they 
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Verein.” The aggregute of members is 135, 
who cach pay a monthly tax of twenty-five cents 
—over $40C perannum. This tax sustains their 
weekly debate meetings, reading rooms, current 
expenses and libraries. In the latter they have 


as unfit for liberty. I know that the masses are | made a very good collection already. 
fearfully degraded—some of them besotted in| \ irr 
ignorance and filth. But in Tuscany the people ble and worthless currency from Hlinois. The 
generally look well; have bone and muscle; Constitution of lowa forbids banking, and a 


Towa is flooded at present with an irresponsi- 


change of sentiment in the dominant party in 
Illinois having given that state a General Bank- 
ing Law, worthless and fraudulent paper is sent 
forth from several points in great quantities. 
The law requires deposits of stock as security 
from banking companies; and in some cases, 


diers: but even the canaille of Rome have shown | banks after issuing bills to the amount thus se- 


cured, have added twice or even four times the 
amount in unsecured bills. Some of this cur- 
rency is in the form of an accepted draft by the 
President (as an individual) on the bank. 
Some of it is in certificates of deposit at bank- 
ing-houses in the state, signéd by the depositor. 
Men of businees here, as well as at Washington, 
are beginning to reject these “shin plasters.” 
{t is deplorable that men of credit and charac- 
ter in some instances have engaged in the pro- 
duction and circulation of this illegal paper— 
which, however it may bring present profit to 





could fight for liberty. 
At Genoa I saw pictures of Garibaldi and of | 
Kossuth for sale side by side with those of Louis | 
Napoleon. In Florence, Rome, Naples, the | 
scoundrel Emperor is exhibited, while the patriot | 
leaders are tabooed. Yet the hearts of the peo- | 
ple are with the patriots in exile. 

Give the people of Italy a free government, 
good schools, religious freedom and a pure reli- 
gion, give them land to work upon and to live 
upon, give them employment at remunerative 
wages, and they will make of Italy what Italy 
ought to be, a grand confederation of independ- 
ent states, rich in commerce, in arts, in agricul- 
ture, in manufactures, in learning, in all that 
can enrich and magnify a nation. 

The people of Italy will riso again. When 
that day comes may the United States, them- 
selves made free, be ready to proclaim the doc- 
trine of non-intervention not narrowly, for one 
continent alone, but nobly befure all nations. 

¥. 
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felt it due to my young countrymen who may 
with to travel upon slender means, to put down 
the idea that all Americans are rich, and are, 
therefore, fit subjects to be fleeced. Still there 
were occasions when the visible prosperity of 
America was a telling argument for free institu- 
tions. Our one great aim was to manifest by 
conduct and by conversation that we were reli- 
gious men, and as such were lovers of liberty. 
We knew that the worst that could befall us 
would be an order to quit the country, which 
was precisely the thing wo were in haste to do. 

I dare not mention names and places, but | 
can give some illustrations of the sentiment of 
Italians by repeating conversations with differ- 
ent individuals, chiefly of the humbler classes. 
A plain man in Rome told us that living was 
six times dearer now than under the republic. 
He spoke with the utmost contempt of the 
French and described Garibaldi’s defense of the 
city with enthusiastic admiration. He expressed 
the hatred of the people for the costly pomps by 
which they were surrounded, and by significant 
shrugs conveye@far more than he would ven- 
ture to 8 _- 

A oh 2 ea who had been honored with a, 
visit from the Emperor Nicholas, alluded to the 
fact in our presence ; he was told that in Amer- 
ica we were all kings and emperors :—“* yes, 
yes,” said he, “there every one can do a8 he 
pleases” ; and went through tho usual pantomime 
of shrugs that spoke volumes. 

I remarked to another innkeeper that Ameri- 
cans traveled so much because they were pros- 
perous, and they were prosperous because they 
were free. (He, by the way, gave us a good 
dinner at a fair price.) After I had given him 
some account of New York he said to me in a 
low tone, half inquiringly, “ Garibaldi is in New | 
York?” When I told him of several of the 
exiles and that I had seen Mazzini in London, 
his eye kindled and be was eager to learn 
whether the great patriot was dispirited. He 
assured me that the Italians were only biding 
their time ; that on the instant of an overthrow 
in France, revolutions would break out simul- 
taneously all over Italy, and that the people 
had but to rest quietly until the opportunity 
came, when they would sweep away pope and 
cardinals and kings, never to be restored. He 
was evidently much cheered by our visit, and 
we endeavored to inculcate a true religious 
principle in connection with any attempt at po- 
litical revolution. It was with more than ordi- 
nary vivacity that he wished us /e bon voyage. 

A carriage driver in Naples told us in broken 
English that “gentleman was very good; but 
king no good ; king has too much soldiers, too 
much beggars; in America no king, no soldiers, 
no beggars ; sailors tel! him so; he wanted Presi- 
dent in Naples, no King.” 

A cicerone was greatly diverted at my propo- 
sal that the king should send some of his finest 
statues over to the United States on exbibition 
to raise money to pay his soldiers for taking care 
of his dear people. The shrugs revealed his in- 
ward feeling. ‘ 

Sometimes we drew a few words out of a trav- 
eling Frenchman. One in particular, an officer 
of a French steamer, expressed his strong belief 
that the majority of the French army are with 
the people fur a republic; that an overthrow in 
France will come speedily ; that a French re 
publican army will then march to the help of 
Italy, making common cause for the principle of 
republicanism ; and to use bis own expression, it 
Will be tout fini, all done up, “no more king, no 
more emperor, no more pope ;—one grand re- 
public in Europe.” 

The way in which this conversation was 
brought about is an illustration of what a little 
incident may lead to. I held in my hand a cha- 

peau Mécanique, in a box stamped Republique 
Francaise. After a little conversation about the 
ashrug. I called to mind the pun of a French 
writer upon the coin of the Republic—which 
after each werd had a point—the word point 
signifying nothing—and I said to him « Repub- 
liqae—point” ; he at once replied, “ Liberte 
point” ; “ Egalite—point,” I at once rejoined ; 
“ Fraternité—point,” he continued. “ Maia | 
Teeponded, “mais, dans l'avenir /’ Empereur— 
point!” “Je le crois,” he said; “Je le crois; 
nous verrons en l'avenir.” And to that future 
he seemed to look as near at hand when the 
People of France would sweep away despotism 
from France and from Europe. It was with 
deep mortification that I heard him say, “ You 
in America have freedom, equality and frater- 
nity for yourselves, but for the negroes— point.” 
Oh that my countrymen could understand and 
feel how Amerioa is belittled in the eyes of the 
friends of freedom and how her influence for 
liberty and humanity is crippled by the exist- 
ence of slavery. Bat for that the moral power 
of the United States in the seals of nations 
Would be well nigh irresistible. 

These specimens may serve to illustrate our 
endeavors to get at the real feelings of the peo- 
ple of Italy and to sow some good seed by the 
way. Ihave the best evidence that the people 
ee maturing their plans for the final overthrow 

despotism, and that the party of Mazzini,— 


who represents bli 
decetl sete ¢ based upon popular | in 


4 Natural Philosophy, D. S. Sheldon, M. A., Prin- 


GenTLeMEN :—You have doubtless already 
learned in various ways something of the suc- 
cess of the $50000 collections in the West. 
Probably no church in our new state will be 
able to give more than $100, and most of them 
only a small portion of that sum—but their 
ability should not be taken as the measure of 
their interest in the movement. The good Yan- 
kee town of Denmark, where one of the Vice- 
presidents of the Convention labors, gave $68. 
The $8000 apportioned to lowa will make her 
prairies beautiful with sanctuaries. If the aver- 
age of aid is $200 each, forty Congregational 
churches will be erected in this state. With 
the Holy Spirit inhabiting them, who can esti- 
mate the glorious results in the immediate future 
of Iowa? 

The catalogue of lowa College for 1852-3 
shows a gratifying progress in numbers and use. 
fulness. The summary ie as follows: Juniors 3, 
Sophomores 2, Freshmen 3, Preparatory and 
English Department 87. The Faculty at pres- 
ent are Rev. E. Ripley, Professor of Ancient 
Languages, Rev. H. L. Bullen, Mathematics and 


cipal of the Preparatory Department, Sereno 
Watson, M. A., Tutor. The Library of the Col- 
lege contains about 800 volumes ; the Apparatus 
is sufficient to illustrate Pneumatics, Electricity 
and Mechanics, and furnish some aid in Astron- 
omy and Civil Engineering. A cabinet of mine- 
rals has also been commenced. This infant col- 
lege has taken a deep hold of the hearts of 
brethren, and there are a few laymen in the 
churches who, if their means equaled their 
wishes, would do much towards giving it the en- 
dowment it urgently needs, and -who, if they are 
blessed of Providence hereafter, will “devise 
liberal things.” Your brethren who are search- 
ing for deserving objects of Christian liberality 
in the West, might safely direct their attention 
to Iowa College. 

‘Pho series of roads which will connect Quincy 
and Chicago will furnish the southern and best 
settled part of Iowa its first railroad communica- 
tion with eastern cities, via Chicago. Of the 
nine tiers of counties in the state, the two south- 
ern tiers contain more than half the wealth and 
population. The three largest counties are in 
the south-eastern corner, viz.: Lee, Van Buren 
and Desmoines, in the former of which is Keo- 
kuk, and in the latter Burlington, the largest 
town in the state. Buta short piece of road is 
needed to connect Keokuk with the Northern 
Cross Railroad at Clayton, a village east of 
Quincy, and thence via Terre Haute, that corner 
of Iowa would connect with Philadelphia, &c., 
or via Chicago, with New York. The Burling- 
ton and Peoria road, so called, will give the 
former city a railroad to the East by Oct. 1853, 
probably, via Galesburg, Ill., and the Mili- 
tary Tract road, from thence via La Salle, to 
Chicago. The corporate name of this road is 
“Oquawka and Peoria Railroad,” but its real 
western terminus is Burlington, Oquawka hav- 
ing on!y a branch. The rails are partly laid 

When it is continued eastward from Peoria to 


them, visits the communities where it goes with 
a long train of commercial disasters. 

The Legislature of this state, at its recent ses- 
sion, passed memorials to Congress asking for 
grants of lands for the following railroads from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri. 1. From Bur- 
lington and Keokuk; 2. from Davenport via 
Muscatine ; 3. from Dubuque; 4. from M’Greg- 
or’s Landing. The first proposed line starts 
from the extreme south-east, and the last from 
the extreme north-east corner of the state. The 
first will run a straight course due west to the 
mouth of the Platte, the second and third a 
south-westerly course to the same point, and 
the fourth nearly west to the mouth of the Big 
Sioux river. The policy of a north and south 
railroad in Iowa—of which considerable has 
been heretofore said under the name of the Du- 
buque and Keokuk railroad project—is regarded 
as abandoned, the Legislature at its late session 
having refused to pass a memorial to Congress 
on that subject. You will observe that the sys- 
tem of roads adopted as above will connect all 
the eastern railroads reaching the Mississippi 
opposite [owa with the great main track to Ore- 
gon and California. And it seems probable both 
from geographical and commercial reasons that 
the trans continental business from New York 
and points north of it, will mainly flow across 
fowa (as it certainly will across Illinois) in its 
course to the Pacific, rather than take a more 
southerly direction. With even quite temperate 
anticipations of the future, it may be anticipat. 
ed that the railroads now building across Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and destined to reach our whole 
eastern border within about a year, beginning 
at the southern points, will converge from nearly 
400 miles of tho Mississippi, and from castern 
states, to that point in the south-western corner 
of Iowa, where the valley of the Platte strikes 
the Missowri—an amount of business and trans. 
portation which cannot now be calculated. It 
seems too that the course of the Pacific Railroad, 
as it must be eventually built, is fast becoming 
clear and settled. It will run farther south than 
Whitney's project contemplated, but also far- 
ther north than has been planned by others. 

Perhaps when these great tracks across the 
state are built, and business shadkemequire it, the 
plan of a north and south railroad may be re- 
vived, lying nearer the river, and competing with 
it, as the Hudson River Railroad does with your 
great internal water thoroughfare, and forming 
thus part of a great system connecting Louisiana 
and Minnesota—or even Hudson's Bay. 

Among the laws passed by the late Legisla- 
ture was one limiting the rate of interest to ten 
percent. It was expected that “ the Code,” a 
home production which introduces many novel 
and some untried principles in law, would be 
largely altered; but the amendments have not 
been many. An attempt to amend the 8th Ar- 
ticle of the Constitution which forbids the crea- 
tion of banking corporations, failed. ‘The office 
of Attorney General was created for the first 
time, and is to be elective. An attempt to re- 
move the capital to Oskaloosa or Fort Desmoines 
failed. The Supreme Court was consolidated ; 
to sit hereafter only at Iowa City. Three new 
judicial districts were created. : 

A legal journal was established last year by 
the Bar of lowa, and having been conducted one 
year at Burlington, is to be published this year 
at Dubuqte, and the next at Keokuk, probably. 

ViaTor, 


COLORED PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA—No. VI. 


EDUCATION, BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES, RELIGION. 








Of the whole number of colored children in 
Philadelphia, the statistics of 1847 show that 
nineteen hundred and forty, or over sixty per 
cent. of those between five and fifteen were in 
the habit of attending school. The number has 
probably materially increased since that time ; 
but I do not know exactly how great it is at 
present. Of these children, nine hundred and 
fifty were in public-schools, about seven hundred 
in schools supported by private benevolence, and 
some three hundred in private schools. 


The schools for colored children are, as far as 











Lafayette, Fort Wayne, or Indianapolis, Ind , 
it will form part of the most direct route from 
New York and Philadelphia to the Pacific—Bur- 
lington being between these two cities in lati 
tude and almost precisely on the parallel of the 
Valley of the Platte and the Pass in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The history of this state has suffered a severe 
loss recently in the destruction of the library. 
cabinet and records of the “ Iowa Historical and 
Geological Institute” at Burlington. Much 
had been collected which can never be replaced 
The specimens illustrating the geology of the 
state, its animal remains, mammoth ekeletons, 
&e. &e. in which the cabinet was quite rich, can 
probably in part be supplied, as the central and 
southern portions of the state, back of Daven- 
port, Muscatine and Burlington, abound in the 
materials of its physical history ; but many 
sketches of county and town history, lectures of 
members upon early annals, narratives of early 
settlers, charts, maps, books, &c. are lost forever. 
A few books ‘and Black Hawk's bullet-moulds are 
nearly all that was saved. The skeleton of 
Black Hawk was among the articles lost ; and 
among the books a folio edition of old English 
Statutes from the time of the Edwards, in black 
letter. Among the books saved was The Trial 
of Charles I, “England's Black Tribunall.” 
Valuable scientific and historical works, pam- 
phlets, &c. &. had been received from gentle- 
men and associations in different parts of the 
Union, many. of which it is hoped the donors 
will replace. Evforte will be made to recover as 
many as possible of the historical treasures 
which have been lost. The publications of the 
Society had not yet commenced, but the collec. 
tions filed would have been published ere long, 
and would have been of great value, eventually, 
to the general history of Iowa and the North- 
west. Many of the illustrations in Owen's 
did Report on the Geology of Wisconsin, lowa 
and Minnesota, were from the cabinet of this 


As a specimen of some of the “ developments” 
and “ tendencies” of the Germans in the North- 
West, let me set down the following. There are 
Davenport two successful German Literary 





“Verein” and the “Gesellage 


I have visited them, quite as well arranged and 
orderly in appearance as those of the whites. 
The children are, | think, more docile and well- 
behaved than white children usually are. The 
boys, particularly, are less boisterous and Noisy. 
and their manners are decidedly better. Polite- 
ness is characteristic of them. They are gener- 
ally more respectful to their teachers and to 
strangers. I have, once or twice, when I have 
Mhad occasion to speak to them, noticed the 
deferential, and at the same time pleasant man- 
ner, of even some of the poorest children. There 
is a growing disposition among the colored 
people to have their children educated, and 
many of them are willing to make great 
sacrifices for the purpose. There is a diffi- 
culty, however, in some of the schools, aris- 
ing from the inability of a part of the parents 
to send their children regularly. Many of 
them are in such circumstances as to require 
their services two or three days in a week. 
This, of course, breaks up the classes, and renders 
systematic teaching much harder. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the public schools, where 
there are two or three hundred scholars, and 
everything must be done according to rule. 

Of the state of education among the adults of 
the colored people, it is hard to speak with any 
precise degree of accuracy. From what I can 
learn, however, | should say that at least two- 
thirds or three-fourths are able to read, and 
quite a number have a tolerably good English 
education; but few of them go beyond that. 
There are some highly educated persons among 
them, however, and might no doubt be a good 
many more, if they had a fair opportunity. The 
colored people have a library company of their 
own, consisting of between one and two hundred 
members, who pay, I think, a dollar and a half 
a-year each. The library contains about a thou- 


splen- | eand volumes. There are also several literary and 


debating societies for mutual improvement, and, 
I believe, other library associations besides those 
U have mentioned ; but I do not know any par- 
ticulars about them. 

There has lately been established an academy 
for colored youth of both sexes, in Lombard- 
street, above Seventh. It is mostly under the 
care of members of the Society of Friends, and 











is well endowed. The principal—a colored 
man—I should judge, from what J know of bim, 
to be, in talents, tact and acquiremente, equal to 
some of the best white superintendents of acad- 
emies in the country. There arc some twenty- 
four scholars connected with the institution, 
which has only been opened about six months. 
It is for day scholars only, and I believe has no 
accommodation for boarders. The building is a 
very good one, and would, I should think, easi- 
ly accommodate two hundred scholars. The 
charges are moderate, and there isa provision 
for a limited number of those who are unable to 
pay. The object of the institution is to give 
such an education as the higher classes of schools 
generally furnish, and from present appearances 
it is likely to be very successful. 

The colored people have generally a remarka- 
ble taste for music, and if properly educated and 
encouraged, many of them might become emi- 
nent in it. Almost all of them havo good 
voices, and only need training to make them fine 
singers. There is a softness and richness about 
their tones that is observable even in conversa- 
tion. As a class, they seem to excel in matters 
of taste generally, and probably might be em- 
ployed to great advantage in those arts that 
principally require elegance and finish. 

The great drawback to the education of the 
colored people here, as everywhere else, is the 
influence of caste upon them. They oced en- 
couragement more than anything else. Let 
any white person place himself in the position of 
a boy among them, of twelve or fourteen years 
of age, and imagine the eneers and ridicule to 
which his best efforts are exposed, and he will 
see how great the difficulties are which have to 
be met. The temptation for both him and 
his parents to be entirely discouraged under 
such circumstances is almost irresistible. It is 
needless to say that few white boys would bear 
up under such a pressure, and the fact that any 
colored boys are found to do it, and any colored 
parents to encourage them init, speaks highly 
for the enterprise and energy of the people. 

In connection with the subject ef education, 
it is proper to mention the effurts of members of 
the Society of Friends, in this and other things, 
among the colored people. The members ot 
this denomination have always taken a great 
deal of interest in them, and have always been 
very active in establishing schools and in pro- 
moting their improvement in various ways. 

BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES. 

These societies among the colored people con- 
stitute a very remarkable and characteristic fea- 
ture of their condition. There are now some- 
thing like two hundred of them regularly or 
ganized. The members pay from twenty-five 
to thirty-seven and a half conts a month, and 
receive two or three dollars a week in case of 
sickness. From ten to twenty dollars are gen- 
erally allowed for funeral expenses. Many of 
the members belong to two or three different s0- 
cieties at once, and pay and receive accordingly. 
A very large majority of the adults are connect- 
ed with some one of these socicties; but I do 
not know exactly the aggregate number. The 
women have separate societies of their own, ar- 
ranged on substantially the same plan as those 
of the men. 

By the statistics of 1847, the aggregate annu- 
al income of seventy-six of these societies, from 
which reports had been received, was $16,814 23; 
and thoir pormunentinvested funds $17,771 83 


tional, and are easily accessible to religious in- 
fluences. When pggperly instracted and en- 
ee m splendid Christie 

It is t i6 in their nature that, a 
all other things, is to be traced their rapid e 
tion wijbin the last/few years, and that will"@ 
doubt be the cause of till more favorable results 
in future. There i€@ Consciousness of persona 
dignity given by religion that tends to raise any 
class of people aboye depressing circumstances. 
Once log a man feel that he was made to be a re- 
ligious “being. that @m incarnate God lived on 
earth in his nature, was tempted with similar 
temptations “in all points” to his own, and at 
last died for him, that all the descriptions of the 
future glory of the saints apply specifically to 
himself, and that over his own destiny to im- 
mortality, ages had rolled before he was born, 
—and he must have a self-respect, an clastic ele- 
vation of cRaracter, that will sooner or later pro- 
duce its effect upon his external condition. 





With this sketch of the state of education and 
religion ameng the colored people, I conclude 
these’ istters. I leave it to others, ifjthey are 
disposed, to draw their own inferences from the 
facts | have stated. I have seen colored men 
employed in almost every branch of business—as 
professional men, as tradesmen, und as mechan- 
ics, with credit and success. I have seen them 
making their way to competence, and sometimes 
to wealth, against obstacles that would discour- 
age a great many white men. Take them alto- 
gether, I know of no class of persons that, in 
the last ten years, have made such rapid improve- 
ment a8 these people in Philadelphia. What 
they have done is the best criterion of what they 
are capable of doing, and of what, with fair op- 
portunities, they are likely to do. 

There is one idea that has often suggested 
itself to my mind in contemplating the eondition 
and progress of these people, which may perhaps 
seem strange in sucha connection. It is the.no- 
bility of human nature in itself considered. | 
have often, it is true, been struck with the same 
idea from other sources. It is a natural thought 
to any one who looks at what mankind have 
done, and especially what the great men of the 
world have done. When we think of Shakspeare 
and Gibbon, of Kant and Neander, in the world 
of books; whcn we remember the reformation 
and the American revolution, and the names of 
Luther and Washington, we cannot fuil to be 
impressed at once with a feeling of awe 
and of gratification at what man, as man, 
is, and what he can do. But when | ree a 
people pinioned by so many discouragements, 
aud braised under such a complicated and 
heavy mass of difficulties as the colored peo- 
ple, steadily and surely elevating themge}ves 
above their circumstances: when _ Y 
immencee mountain of prejudice that res on 
them, tottering and almost rising bodily from 
its base, I am struck with a degree of adaiira 
tion and amazement that I seldom feel on any 
other occasion—at the intrinsie strength and in- 
finite tendencies of humanity. A.H.B. 
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PROW A CORRESPUND:NT IY ICIGAN, 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

[The largé and generous views of education 
and of University government and instruction, 
with which our old friend Dr. Tappan has entered 
upon the office of Chancellor in the University 
of Michigan, give new interest to the grand ex- 


Six hundred andeighty-one families are repute iment, which is in progrsas thore. Cau a 
to have been ee neil in 1847, and Syren instittitien for liberaPkid professional edu- 


sums furnished to 51 these families amounted 


to $7189 86. Their permanent funds were at 
that time more than seven thousand and seven 


hundred dollars greater than in 1837; while the 
annual subscription was some two thousand dol- 
lars less. These statistics, of course, include 
only a part of the societies existing in 1847. As 
the number of these societies has been constantly 
increasing, the aggregate amount contributed 
for the purposes of .mutual relief is no doubt 
greater now than it has ever been before. 

The colored people are femarkable for their 
benevolence toward one another. They are ex- 
tremely liberal with their money. Probably no 
class in the community give away so much in 
proportion to their ability. They are very at-; 
tentive to the sick, and are disposed to do all 
they can to relieve one another in cases of dis- 
tress of any sort. In their families they are 
noted for their kindness and affection for their 
wives and children. They are fond of society, 
and are generally gentle and pleasant in their 
social intercourse. 

RELIGION. 

There are among the colored people of Phila- 
delphia, as far as I can learn, nineteen places of 
worship; of which nine are Methodist, five Bap- 
tist, three Presbyterian, and two Episcopal. I 
do not know exactly the aggregate attendance 
upon these churches, or the number of commu- 
nicants, but both are very large. From a rough 
estimate, I should say that the number of 
regular members of the church was from three 
to five thousand. A large majority of the adults 
are in the habit of going to church, and the av- 
erage attendance on Sundays is, I should think, 
considerably greater in proportion than that of 
the whites. Nearly or quite all these churches 
have Sunday-schools attached to them; and the 
aggregate number of colored children in these 
and other Sunday-schools in the city must be 
something like two thousand. 

OF these churches, the only ones of which I can 
speak from my own personal observation are the 
two New School Presbyterian churches. I have 
several times preached in both of them. The 
congregations are perfectly orderly and well- 
behaved, and without exception, neat and well- 
dressed. One of these churches is in Lombard- 
street above Eighth. It is an elegant and 
tasteful building, and will accommodate some six 
or seven hundred persons. It is generally well 
filled, and sometimes crowded, particularly in 
the evening. They have at present no pastor. 


street. It is a good building, something emaller 





than that in Lombard street. The location is 


bad, and it is unpleasant for respectable persons, | 


particularly females, to go there in the evening 


cation, exposed as it must be to the gusty force 


of political influence, and liable to all sorts of 
quackish interference, be a permanently sale 


and prospercue institution’ If any man living 
can work out the problem successfully, Chan- 
cellor Tappan is the man. If the experiment 
shall succeed—if Michigan University shall 
command from year to year the continued confi- 
dence of the religious public in that great Com- 
monwealth—the effort will be felt on other states 
still farther west whose institutions are yet to be 
organized ; and even cur older and castern insti- 
tutions may learn something from the result. 
The following account of the origin and present 
condition of that institution, has more than a 
local or momentary interest. —E1/s. | 


Ann Arsor, Nov. 5, 1852. 

The cause of education in the West, and the 
founding and the progress of institutions for 
the education and mental cultivation of the 
millions who are destined to inhabit those broad 
regions, are themes deeply interesting to those 
who have the permanence and welfare of our 
republic at heart. Long ago, in the days of 
Washington and of Adams, when the sturdy 
emigrant first penetrated the forests of the West, 
when the signs of the times began to give indi- 
cations that the core of a mighty empire was 
ere long to occupy the place of the uncultivated 
wilderness, the attention of those early patriots 
was directed to the subject of providing means 


| on a magnificent scale for the education of the 
‘unborn generations who should reside there 


And by an act of the Congress of the Confede- 
ration, the whole “ North-west” was provided 
with ample means for carryirg on forever a 
thorough system of common school education. 
Among the states which have risen on what 
was then “the North-western Territory,” none 
have, from their very settlement, taken a deeper 
interest in the cause of education than Michi- 
gan. Long before her admission to the Union, 
her citizens manifested their appreciation of the 
importance of general diffusion of knowledge ; 
and as a prominent object of their effurts, aside 
from a system of common schools, a university 
was desired—one founded on a basis so broad 
and permanent as to be an honor and a blessing 
to the land. By an act of Congress of Jan. 20, 
1826, seventy-two sections, or 46.080 acres of the 
publialasds, were reserved for the use and sup- 
port of the University of Michigan. These lands 
were to be selected by the officers of the state, 


| and heve since been located in those portions of 
The other Presbyterian church isin St. Mary- | 


our peninsula which are the most fertile and 
saleable. Thus was secured an endowment suf- 
ficient to make Michigan University one of the 
most wealthy institutions in the Union. 

In the year 1836, at the recommendation of 


The congregation are desirous of moving it, but! Gov. Mason, an immediate attention was given 


have not yet felt themselves able to doco. The 
pastor—a colored man—is a well-educated man, 
and one who in every reepect would fairly rank 
with the great body of Congregational and 
Presbyterian ministers through the country. 
The aggregate cost of the churches of the col- 
ored people has been probably seventy five or an 
hundred thousand dollars. This has been most- 
ly contributed by themselves, and their white 
brethren have shown very little disposition to as- 
sist them. The prejudice against these people 
extends itself even to matters of religion; and 
there are some professing Christians who, in or- 
der to keep them poor and ignorant on earth, 
seem to be willing to diminish their chances for 
heaven. What we are to say of the piety of 
persons who take such means for such an end, 
is & question that I do not feel called upon 
toanswer. I do not know that my own denom- 
ination—the New School Presbyterian—has been 
any worse than others in this matter, but I am 
sorry to say that they have always shown a de- 
gree of neglect towards the colored churches be- 
longing to them, that they show towards no 
churches of the whites. There has always been 





a want of sympathy with them, and an indisposi- 
tion to listen to their claims, that from the cir- | 
cumstances appears to be the result of | 
even a less worthy motive than want of liberality 
in money matters. 





by the legislature to the subject of the univer- 
sity, which resulted in the appointment of offi- 
cers to complete the location of lands, and of 
Rev. John D. Pierce as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. To this gentleman was committed 
the responsible task of preparing a system of 


common schools as well asa plan for the pro- 


posed university. The next year he made a re- 
port, including his plan fur the university, in 
which it was provided that the government of 
that institution should be vested in a Board of 
Regents; that the university should consist of 
three departments—tbat of law, that of medi- 
cing, and that of literature, science and arts; all 
to be conducted on the most approved and com- 
prehensive scale. It was designed that it should 
be & university in the highest sense of the word. 
The various sciences as studied in the oldest and 
best colleges of the country were here to be pur- 
sued. But « striking and peculiar feature of 
the proposed university is, that it was to be open 
to all. Tuition was to be free. Here could 
meet on an equal footing, and enjoying the same 
privileges, the child of poverty and the son of 
opulence. No distinction was to be made, none- 
of party, sect or creed. All—all could come, 
and drink freely of the waters of knowledge, 
* without money and without price.” 

A beautiful site for the building was selected | 
in the village of Ann Arbor; embracing « fine 


The colored people are characteristically devo- piece of ground of forty acres, By the year 
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1841, the main buildings were erected to be 
used for dormitories and recitation rooms, and 
four handsome brick houses to be occupied by 
In the mean time Dr. Asa Gray, 


oology, being on the point of visiting Europe, 
was provided with $5,000 for the purchase of a 
library. ; 

As soon as the buildings were ready, students 
were received and the first class was graduated 
in 1845. At first numbers were very small, and 
obstacles numerous; but the institution kept 
gaining ground for several years, and was fast 
rising to a high position in numbers and reputa- 
tion, when about three years ago it experienced 
a shock which threatened its complete over- 
throw. However, not far from this time, the 
Constitution of the state having been revised, 
the government of the university was intrusted 
to a Board of eight Regents to bo elected by the 
people, and at their frst meeting a Chancellor was 
to be chosen. This was striking at the root of 
the evil. A helmsman had long been needed to 
take chayge of its affairs, and guide the gallant 
ship safely over a boisterous eea. 

According to this provision of the Constitution, 
at their first meeting, the Regents made choice 
of Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, as Chancel- 
lor. Poor health and an intended journey to 
Europe, prevented that gentleman from accept- 
ing a post for which he was so well qualified. 
Next Rev. Dr. Adams, of New York city, was 
elected, but declined. Rev. Henry P. Tappan. 
D.D , on whom the eyes of many had been long 
turned as the man for the position, received 
and accepted the election during the last sum- 
mer. Dr. Tappan has removed to Ann Arbor, 
and has entered upon the duties of his cffice 
with an energy and zeal that promise ulti- 
mate success. Concerning the abilities of this 
gentleman it is needless fur me tu speak. He is 
everywhere known asa clear thinker, an elegant 
and dignified speaker, and a writer of great sim- 
plicity and beauty. In tho literary department, 
besides the Chancellor, are three Professors. 
The Professor of Languages, Prof. James Kt. 
Boies, late of Brown University, has lately re- 
turned from an extensive tour through Europe, 
including visits to its most noted universities, as 
well a3 a residence of several months in Greece. 
He is a thorough and accomplished echolar, ac- 
quainted with both ancient and modern Greek, 
and the author of works on the Greck classics. 
Louis Faequelle, LL.D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, is the author of a popular French Gram- 
war recently published, aud has entered upon an 
important field, and one hitherto almost unoceu- 
pied in this country—the publication of a reg 
ular scries of French classics. Rev. George 
P. Williams, LL.D, fills the chair of Professor 
of Mathematics, and is at present occupied. 
aside from his official dutics, in preparing 2 
work on “ Natural Philosophy.” Thus, though 
our university is yet in its infancy, and though 
its numbers are few, we have here men of expe- 
rienee and of ability, worthy of ocenpying the 
same departments in any similar institution. 


departments of law, medicine, and Hterature: 
but as yet the two latter only have been ergan- 
ized. ‘The establishment of the medical college, 
in connection with the university, forms an era 
in the hiatory of the science. Tho lecturer are 
entirely free! There are at present in attend- 
anco in that department about 140 students. 
Since its organization, cur institution has Ia- 
hored under many disadvantages. Like all other 
similar undertakings, it has been called to mect 


those various difficulties which usually beset the 
UT pPiwIns wa BM CUNe Ee. FAM IOS Meu Its une 


troubles—troubles peculiar to itself. But now 
it seems to be risiog above the difficulties by 
which it has been embarrassed, and there eccms 
to be but one opinion pervading the community 
with regard to the whole subject, viz, that a 
broad course of honor and usefulness is open be- 
fore our university, and that she has even now 
entered upon it, and has left the obstacles be- 
hind her. : 


Oo 


THE MICRONESIAN MISSION. 
LETWEEN sTRONc's ISLAND AND ASCENSION. 
Avevst 30, 1852. 


Strong’s Island Saturday morning, Aug. 2let. 
We were northeast from the island. Three 
small peaks appeared so far apart that it was 
difficult to resist the impression that more than 
one island was seen. But gradualiy, as we ap- 
proached, the whole united in one. Our wind 
was light, and we advanced but slowly. 

Sabbath morning we awoke with the island 
only fifteen or twenty miles distant. Every 
peak, and point, and shore. and valley was flood- 
ed with hues of deepest green. Such 2 perfect 
garment of vegetation I never before saw thrown 
over connected hills and valleys. In every land- 
scape there is apt to be some break in the green 
—some rockiness or barrennese. But in this 
there was none. About twelve o'clock Mr. 
Kirkland boarded us as a pilot. He informed us 
that King George yet lived. There were but 
two foreigners (whites) beside himeelf on the 
island. The islanders who came off in the boat 
interested us much. Their appearance was 
strikingly different from that of the Taritariane. 
Nearly all, both males and females, wore their 
heir Jong, and tied it in a knot on the back or 
side of the head. There was a something in 
their faces we immediately called Chinese; and 
I think a number of facts, which I hope in an- 
other place to collect, beepeak an origin allied 
to some division of the Chinese family. They, 
some of them, wore old ragged shirts, and all 
had maros. 

About four P.M. we cast anchor in the wea- 
ther harbor. Capt. Holdsworth went on shore 
to the king, to inform him of our character and 
purposes in visiting his island, and that as it was 
the Sabbath we cid not wish to leave the vessel 
till the morrow. A number of natives came off, 
and loitered familiarly about our decks. Their 
intelligent activity was very different from the 
Kingsmill islanders. Their stature was rather 
small than large. Their faces regular, nnd that 
which most surprised us, after all that we had 
heard of Strong's Islandera speaking English, 
was that so many understood the common sail- 
or's English, and spoke it with such distinctness. 
This was anything but Polynesian. And here 
let me say, that many, just about this seaport, 
have picked up a number of words, and a few 
are quite intelligent in the use of a sailor’s bro- 
ken lingo. It shows they have a facility for 
learning it not belonging to any islanders we 
have yet seen. It is thissort of Englieh which the 
king himself speaks. But the great mass of the 
people, I am satisfied, cannot reccive many ideas 
through the English, and a missionary, to do 
much directly in saving souls, must learn their 
language. Beside, if he should, his influence 
among them will be tenfold increased, for no 
foreigner has yet taken this pains, so far as we 
can learn. 

This Sabbath evening was a very pleasant one, 
as we lay inclosed on nearly every side with 
beautiful hills. The king's house, nearly on the 
beach, could be just seen through the trees, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. At six o'clock 
we called together all upon our decks, and of- 
fered our song and prayer of praise ; after which, 
by request, all the natives left the vessel. It 
was probably the first time they had ever wit- 
nessed an act of Christian worship. Our minds 
were that evening occupied with interest on the 
question whether the king would allow the Gos- 





pel an entrance; for we knew that some of his 


The plan of the university embr2ccs the three 


We first distinctly saw the hizh lands of 


foreign visitors had, at different times, endeavor- 
ed to prejudice his mind against missionaries. 
We were rejoiced to find that Mr. Kirkland, who 
evidently had more influence with the king than 
any other resident foreigner, was favorably dis- 
posed toward us. It was arranged that on Mon- 
day morning we should visit the king. 

The morning came, We prepared our pres- 
ents, and landed with our whole missionary com- 
pany. Capt. Holdsworth conducted us to the 
king and performed the act of introduction. 
He sat in the docr ef bis house, and shook each 
by the hand as we advanced. Wo soon entered 
and took seats, some on chests, and some on the 
cool, pleasant cane floor. There was not a sin- 
gle native about-the house. and within there 
were only the king, queen, two youthful sons, 
and little granddaughter, and Mr. Kirkland. 
Instead of a confused babel, as we might have 
expected on a heathen shore, unknown and re- 
mote as Strong's Island, there was absclute si- 
lence. It was broken by Mr. Clark commencing 
a fow words to the king. These he received with 
a pleasant smile, and with a frequent nod. 
and accompanying “ Yes,” or “ Yes, sir.’ Our 
presents were given of shirts, blankets, and a 
few books ; and Kamechameha’s letter was read. 
All this passed in pure English, though some- 
what simplified ; and that the king understood 
any considerable portion of it speaks much for 
his knowledge. Myr. Snow made a few definite 
requests, ‘after which a number of cocoanuts 
were brought in. Mr. Kirkland informed us 
that the king had concluded to allow one of us 
to remain, and our hearts felt lighter. About 
two hours were spent in this interview, and | 
might, with great interest to myself, extend my 
account of it, fer the whole of our future mis- 
sion on this island seemed to Jie in germ within 
these two hours. We were learned and being 
learned, for the penetrating eye of King George 
was constantly passing round upon us; and, as 
we had occasion afterwards to know, his discrim- 
ination of character is acute. 

A pleasant conversation succeeded our formal 
addresses; and after a time we asked permis- 
sion to lock about on the novelties of the island. 
He firet conducted us about his own premires, 
These were surrounded by a large stone wall, 
and subdivided by high partitions of ema!l reeds 
neatly tied together, and the whole ground was 
covered with mats or floors of the same material 

The houses of this island are most peculiar. 
With the exception of a few side posts and one 
or two eroas- bars, the timber used is that called 
at the Sandwich Islands “the hau.” It is the 
cabbage-wood, or the Hibiseus. The thatching 
is of Pandanus leaves. The ridge-pole crooke 
up at each end, so as to form a sort of saddle 
appearance, and the side roof projects much 
beyond the gable eed: or, in other words, the 
end from the eaves upward has an inclination 
inward much greater than the side rafters, so 
that space which is usually within is here thrown 
without the house. This projection is probably 
80 as to prevent leaking at the places of june- 
ture, for they do not seem to possess the knack 
of finishing such edges io be water-tight. In 
the houses of the chiefs, the ecordage is very 
elaborately put on in stripes of white and black. 
Uhe sides of the houses cousist of flat sticks tied 
closely together one qhove the other. ‘They are 
very feat, pleasant buildings, and some, espe- 
cially the “ cook-housee,” are large. | should, 
however, remark, that | am describing the 
houses of the nobility. The common people live 
in mere shanties, though a little after the same 
model, These iz vastly greater difference be- 
tween the higher and lower orders here in all 
sete nam disinng amd im theiw honeng than in the 
Kingsmill islands. They are, on Strong's leland, 
evidently subjects of » monarchy--at Taritari 
they aie much more of democrats. 

In all their houses a large, square place is left 
in the center 2s a fire-place. In the covk- 
houses of the chiefs this occupies a large spot. 
The cook-houses are very important places. In 
them the food is cooked and prepared: and they 
are also places of assembly. 

One of the houses in the king's yard was oc- 
cupied with the body of his daughter, aged 
about twenty, who died three months since. It 
has been oiled with cocoanut oil, and wound up 
in cocoanut cord, then Jaid in a box, and ten 
women watch it day and night, burning fre- 
quently a species of incense, to kill the fetid 
odors. This would seem a custom, like that on 
Makin, where we saw the body of the king, who 
died two weeks before our arrival. Still, this is 
quite an unusual thing on Strong's Island. 
Vheir usual custom is to bury in the course of 
two or three days after the body has been thor- 
oughly oiled and wrapped with cord or kiar, as 
it is by foreigners called. After remaining be- 
neath the ground perhaps three months, the 
bones are dug up and cast together in a certain 
spot in the harbor. 

Every object was so replete with interest on 

Strong's Island that I shall, I fear, be tempted 
to burden my narrative. I must, however, pass 
on. From the king’s premises we walked through 
a forest of oranges, bread-fruits, and banyan- 
like trees, with many other varieties of plants, 
entire strangers to our eyes, till we reached the 
residence of the king’s oldest son, Kanker. As 
we passed along the wall of the king’s yard, we 
were told that, according to their usual custom 
on the death of one of the family, the wall had 
all been pulled down and built up higher. We 
caw, during this walk, several of those structures 
so celebrated on this and Ascension Island. 
These, as we sfterward learned from the king, 
were built by a former generation, principally 
for purposes of defense. The stones which have 
been reported as hewn, are evidently nothing 
more than prismatic basaltic rock. Thus is the 
whole wonder most naturally solved ! 
We returned that afternoon to our vessel, fill 
ed with wonder and surprise at the goodness of 
God's providence. Without difficulty the king's 
mind had been inclined toward us; and before 
our second hour was completed—nay, before we 
had ever touched the shore—it was decided we 
might here proclaim the Gospel. Did ever the 
walls of a Jericho fall with less effort ! 

The following day was arainy one,and the king's 
visit to us was postponed. We, that evening, 
after long consultation and prayer, decided that 
Mr. Saow should occupy this station, while, if 
feasible, Mr. Sturges and myself would seek a 
home on Ascension Island. I do not know that 
[ can or need, in this place, give all the reasons 
which induced us to divide our company, and go 
counter to the advice received very etrongly 
from our Sandwich [eland friends. But I am 
fally persuaded that the judgment of most would 
coneur with ours were they on the ground, and 
able to see all the circumstances of both fields. 
We felt it important to oceupy both islands as 
soon as possible We felt a reluctance that ten 
of us should settle on Strong’s Island, where 
there are but about 1500 inhabitants, and this 
was aleo rendered the less expedient as the king 
desired but one white and one Hawaiian mis- 
sionary. *Twas true, if we found any lodgment 
at all on Ascension Island, there would probably 
be work for us all: but we were loth to pass 
without making some proportionate provision for 
Kusaia ; eepecially as the king had now ex- 
pressed his willingness, and we did not know 
how long he might continue so disposed, or how 
long he might live. Should we now negleot it, 
we know not how soon it may be occupied by 
others, or how soon another less well-disp 
individual might take the throne. Mr. Snow 
and his wife were willing to remain with one of 
the native missionaries, and we were willing to 
divide with them the various domestic conveni- 
ences we have ; besides that, we hoped to secure 
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from passing ships other convenient utensils. 
For ® more particular detail of the reasons for 
this new decision, 1 must refer to my journal 
sent to the Prudential Committee of Boston. 

On Wednesday, the following day, Aug. 25th, 
tho king definitely assented that Mr. Snow should 
settle with him on his return from Ascension. 
He promised him a house ere his return, and 
alzo gave his consent that if the rest of our com- 
pany found no lodgment on Ascension, we might 
return with Mr. Snow, and remain till the ves- 
sel could make her trip to Oahu and back. Tho 
king dined with us, and was much interested in 
our melodeon and varion: daguerreotypes. His 
mind is a very active, inquisitive one, and his 
manners aro quite refined. He ate with us; as 
also did two of his sons at different times dur- 
ing our stay; and all his motions were as ap- 
propriate and refined as those of a gentleman. 
There was not sh Te remember in his man- 





ners at table which I c@gld mention as charac- 
teristic ofa savage. H#B conversation was low 
and subdued, his motions gentle, his movements 
of lip and tongue more silent than those of very 
many who have all their days been seated at 
civilized tables—to their shame be it said. 

Thursday noon, my brother John, my wife, 
Kehela, the Hawaiian pastor, and I, started for 
the opporite side of the island. The king fur- 
nished us with a canoe and with four native 
guides, one of whom he employs for sending out 
his authoritative messages, and for catching run- 
away sailors. We passed round the north 
point of the island partly by canoe, and in part 
on foot. This portion of our journey was hot, 
and somewhat icdious. But all was new, and 
much of it romantic. On all parts of the shore 
the forests pressed close down, leaving at best 
buat a narrow belt of land. But along a consid- 
erable distance they pressed still further and 
grew to immense sizes over flats quite covered 
with Ocean's brine. It was passing singular to 
wade along knee-deep in salt water and mud, 
stumbling over the thick network of roots, and 
completely shaded by the gigantic towering 
trees above. The last part of this trip was per- 
formed by a part of the company in a canoe, 
which took an inside passage or arm of the sea 
among the overhanging branches and the eport- 
ing fishes. A distance of some twelve miles was 
traveled among these novel scenes, and we at 
last reached the Lee or Coquille Harbor, so nam- 
ed by Dupperey. Here we stopped for a few 
moments on an island in the harbor, which is 
decribed by the navigator just mentioned. It 
was now four o'clock, and we were anxious to 
return to our vessel assoon as possible. Tofollow 
the coast back would be long and very wearisome. 
There was a short path in o straight line to the 
windward harbor over the mountains. This we 
determined to take, though told of great difficul- 
ties. Ina cance we ascended a river of some 
little size until our canoe grounded. It was, 
perhaps, a distance of a mile. Here we stopped 
to eat our dinners on bread fruit and cocoanuts, 
About five o'clock commenced our return. We 
tramped rapidly on through mud and mire ; for 
all this island ecems to be scarce anything but 
rich mould, moistened with frequent showers, 
and on the mountains mingled with stones and 
rocks. Trees, grasses and shrubbery of unusual 
kinds and sizes, covered all the ground. We 
very frequently crossed and recrossed the river 
on which we had left our canoe ; it was still 
shallower, and its banks less marshy andewampy 
than lower down. We reached the hills and 
pursued our ascent in the beds of flowing streams 
and among the tangled roots of giant trees, at 
times sinking deep in mud, and at others pulling 

nreelyes up by projecting roots. My wife was 
oecasionally carried by a faithful native. 

At last we began to descend, and our pathway 
was of the same character. We were well re- 
paid for the exciting labor by the fresh air, and 
the vivid romance of the route. Flowers of 


birds were heard above. We reached the east- 
ern plain or slope, ana pursued it toward the 
harbor where our vessel Jay till obliged to stop. 
We waited two hours for a canoe, and about nine 
o'clock started down the river and reached our 
floating home about half-past nine o'clock. Dur- 
ing those hours of delay for the canoe, woe sat 
in @ native house, keeping up the fire while our 
native attendants fell asleep. It will be seen, 
from this description, how totally we were in 
the power of the natives this day, and how 
trustworthy they were. Let Strong's Island 
never more be feared. When God's Word sball 
have lit up the souls of its inhabitants, Strong's 
island may well bo termed an earthly paradise. 
Let us pray for it. 

Friday we had purpoved leaving for Ascension 
Island, but the wind prevented, and our fore- 
noon was spent in rowing over marine gardens 
of coral and seaweed, and in securing their rich- 
est gems. A part of our number also visited a 
cave, said to be of some sizo, but which we were 
avable to explore from excess of water within. 
It was interesting as a geological fact. 

Early Saturday we weighed anchor; and, 
afcer sailing round the southern point of the 
island, for the purpose of surveying it, we stood 
on our course to Ascension Island. 

Your Missionary, 
L. H. Guuick. 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


TENDENCY OF EPISCOPACY. 
DR. IVES. 





OPEN SECESSION OF 
MAY THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
BE “ savep”! 


The rise and progress of Mormoniem, strange 
and humiliating as it is, does not present phe- 
nomena so startling and portentous as the origin 
and diffusion of the new Romanism, better 
known aa Puseyism. In the one case we have 
cunning ignorance and fanaticism,—a gospel of 
this world, with a promise of good things to the 
poor and ignorant,—in the other case we have 
grave graduates of English universities, mem- 
bers and ministers of the Protestant church of 
England as by law established, in the enjoyment 
of wealth and leisure, and whose academical 
and ecclesiastical existence presupposed antago- 
nism to Rome,—we have these men of cultivat- 
ed intellect and learned leisure, under the influ- 
ence of sacerdotal pride, and in the interests of 
our ecclesiastical corporation, throwing them- 
selves into a system compacted of puerile super- 
stitions and gigantic frauds, and which makes 
pretensions which at once scale the heavena and 
irample upon the human conscience and will. 

It is within a few months of twenty years 
since some half dozen English clergymen met 
together, and resolved to revolutionize the Epis 
copal Church. The motives were two,—each 
moving in the same direction,—/irst, apprehen- 
sion for the safety of the church as @ political 
institution ; and, second/y, a distaste for simple 
evangelical truth. The “ Church,” or endowed 
clerical corporation, was in danger. These 
would save it by hedging it about with a divini- 
ty,—by placing it on high “ sacramental” 
ground, upon which profane reformers and le- 
gislators would fear to intrude. 

The results of this resolve and movement are 
incredible. The clergy, asa whole, have been 
borne along by it,—not a few into the bosom of 
Holy Méther Church of Rome herself. In En- 
gland, in the Colonies, in India, in the United 
States, the Epi Church is being rapidly 


posed | moulded into the form designed by the new 


Romanizers. steeds 
Strangest of all, at first sight, is it, 

Uilesopel Care in the United States should 
take the infection so readily. in Americg was 
no great corrupt establishment to 





brilliant hues hang over our paths, and a few’ 








